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its parts, by virtue of which everything that takes place in it is connected 
with everything else, and so is an outcome of the whole." This differ- 
entiated unity of mental and social life is what he characterizes as social 
organization. 

Professor Cooley's method of approach is what he calls sympathetic 
introspection, in which the student puts himself into intimate contact 
with various sorts of persons and allows them to awake in himself a life 
similar to their own, "which he afterwards, to the best of his ability, 
recalls and describes." 

The primary aspects of social organization, including social and in- 
dividual aspects of mind, primary groups and ideals, and the extension 
of the latter, are treated in Part I.; communication, its growth and en- 
largement, and its relation to individuality, superficiality, and strain, is 
the central theme of Part II.; democracy, the enlargement of conscious- 
ness, theories of public opinion, crowd excitement, and the trend of senti- 
ment are discussed with marked clearness in Part III. ; the social classes, 
hereditary and caste principles, the growth and outlook of caste, the 
open classes, and the ascendency of wealth and a capitalistic class are 
judicially treated in Part IV.; Part V. deals with institutions in rela- 
tion to the individual, the family, the church, education, fine arts, and 
economic conditions; and Part VI. discusses the public will in relation 
to government and the extension of state functions. 

This topical summary will give the reader a notion of the wide scope 
of this altogether able treatment of social organization in relation to 
the larger mind. It may be added in closing that the book is a notable 
contribution to the new and growing science of social psychology and 
that it is certain to be welcomed by students of education and the philo- 
sophical disciplines, as well as by the larger public interested in prob- 
lems of social welfare, philanthropy, and government. 

Will S. Monroe. 
Montclaib (New Jersey) Nobmal School. 

Education Through Music. Charles Hubert Farnsworth. New York: 

American Book Co. 1909. Pp. 208. 

Both by the soundness of its general principles and by the careful and 
always practical working out of its details in relation to the successive 
years of music work in schools Professor Farnsworth's book is an admir- 
able guide for teachers, and should exert a wide and wholesome influence 
on our school music-teaching. 

The first five chapters concern themselves with the fundamental prin- 
ciples. Thus chapter I. insists that experience must always precede formal 
instruction; where it is lacking it must be supplied by the teacher, and 
in all cases it must be her aim to organize it in such a way that all par- 
ticular facts may be seen by the pupils in their relation to broad musical 
effects. In chapter II. the relations of interpretation and structure are 
first made plain, and then these are analyzed into seven constituents, viz. : 
interpretation into (1) quality of tone, (2) quantity of tone, (3) rate of 
movement, and (4) articulation; and structure into (1) pulsation, (2) 
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duration, and (3) pitch. The next two chapters are devoted to a 
more minute discussion of interpretation and structure respectively, 
and contain much admirably enlightening matter. The fifth chapter 
shows in a general way how all musical ideas are to be developed by ex- 
perience, in the natural sequence of observing, acting, picturing, and 
writing the symbols. 

On this foundation the rest of the book builds, discussing in regular 
order the work to be taken up in each of the eight school years. This part 
of the discussion is too detailed to summarize. Suffice it to say that the 
methods for making real to the child such subtle matters as the ratio of 
tone durations to metrical pulse, the characteristics of the seven scale- 
steps, the nature of harmony, and the complex ways in which repetition 
is used as the basis of musical design are at once ingenious and simple, 
and the basic rule of having all effects observed before they are described 
is never lost sight of. 

One adverse criticism suggests itself. Although the point is well 
made (see pages 16 and 22) that "while at first thought music seems 
to appeal directly to the feelings, it really does not do so, but reaches the 
feelings through ideas which deal with definite forms " — a point, by the 
way, which needs constant emphasis in view of the wide-spread tendency 
to narrow music down to a mere " language of the emotions " — the au- 
thor, when he comes to close quarters with these definite forms, as for 
instance at page 24, seems to fall somewhat into the very fallacy he has 
been deprecating, identifying the musical idea too much with the liter- 
ary idea with which it is associated. ("A wise teacher will lead the 
pupil to conceive first what the music means as a whole. Is it a brisk 
winter song, or does it regret the passing of the flowers?", etc.) On the 
whole, however, the untranslatability of music, its uniqueness in our 
mental experience, is well apprehended. 

Not the least interesting chapter in Professor Farnsworth's thought- 
ful book is the concluding one on " The Broad and the Narrow View of 
Education in Relation to Music." One wishes that all school principals 
and all parents might read it. 

Daniel Gregory Mason. 

Columbia University. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. November, 1909. Some Ex- 
periments on the Color Perceptions of an Infant and their Interpretation 
(pp. 363-376) : Helen Thompson Woolley. - Baldwin's method used with 
a child throughout its seventh month showed the perception of red, blue, 
and yellow as colors. Preference for red and indifference to green were 
striking. After the seventh month interest shifted from relatively pas- 
sive sense impressions, such as color perception, to the more active aspect 
of manipulative experience. Other descriptive adjectives are understood 
before those of color because of their superior practical import in the 



